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literally applicable to the head of the Minerva Giustiniaoi. 
"We quote from Feuerbach : -'The beautiful form of the 
" nose, the loveliness of the cheeks, and the graces of the 
" virgin, which, in the mighty daughter of Zeus, assume a 
" character of divine majesty and of loftiness of thought, — 
" all these render the statue superior to other statues of 
*' the same goddess." Feuerbach's admiration of the won- 
ders achieved in the marble, " which made one of matter 
and spirit," seems but natural. The work is seen to best 
advantage by viewing it from the right. This holds good 
for most ancient statues, considering that on the left hand 
the stones which supported them interfered with the view. 
Thus the best view is always afforded on the right (Feuer- 
bach. Supplement IV. page 34). Here nothing mars the 
view, the left shoulder rises while the right retreats, and 
the splendid drapery of the left part of the body unfolds 
itself in fall beauty. The countenance, too, appears here 
in its purest aspect, and the narrow and high helmet, 
which, when seen from a full front view, seems to sit clumsily 
npon the rich hair, assumes for the inspector of the statue, 
who keeps on the right side, a graceful form, and one in 
harmony with the shape of the head. 

At the feet of Minerva is a carefully elaborated serpent, 
which, as if anxious to manifest its greeting at the approach 
of the goddess, reveals, in the folds which it forms as it winds 
around the statue, a remarkable expression of impetuosity. 
Feuerbach's sagacious remark in this connection should be 
borne in mind. He describes Minerva as " the goddess of 
" a temple, just re-crossing the threshold of her terrestrial 
" sanctuary. The faithful domestic guardian of the conse- 
" crated locality, displays the greatest empressement on 
""beholding his mistress, and after clasping itself around 
" her, as if to encircle the goddess with a magic spell of 
" love, the serpent nestles itself near her side, and with 
" head erect, looks up in token of a trusting affection." 

Pallas in the "Villa Albani. — This is the statue to 
which Winckelmann awarded the prize of beauty. Goethe's 
friend, Henry Meyer, remarks that the form is not a tender 
and graceful one, but rather a divinely chaste, beautiful, 
and sublime form. The folds of the drapery are gems of 
design, evincing the greatest taste and discrimination in the 
selection, although the smallness of the folds prevents the 
full effect of light and shade. But the matchless purity of 
the profile, the superb rounding of the chin, the wondrous 
fascination and grave charm of the half-opened mouth, and 
the remarkable state of preservation of the whole statue, 
assign to it a foremost rank amongst the remains of Grecian 
statuary. 

Besides the Pallas statues named, there are two more 
first class statues of Minerva extant. One in the Hope 
Collection, at London, and the other is a superb and colossal 
statue of Athena, at Naples. 



THE BLESSED DAMOZEL. 

The blessed Damozel lean'd out 

Erom the gold bar of Heaven ; 
Her eyes knew more of rest and shade 

Than waters still'd at even ; 
She had three lilies in her hand, 

And the stars in her hair were seven. 

Her robe, ungirt from clasp to hem, 

No wroaght flowers did adorn, 
But a white ro.se of Mary's gift, 

For service meetly worn ; 
And her hair lying down her back 

Was yellow like ripe corn. 

Her seeniM she scarce had been a day 

One of God's choristers ; 
The wonder was not yet quite gone 

From that still look of hers; 
Albeit, to them she left, the day 

Had counted as ten years. 

(To one> it is ten years of years. 

Yet now, and in this place, 

Surely she lean'd o'er me — her hair 

Fell all about my face 

Nothing : the autumn fall of leaves. 

The whole year sets apace.) 

It was the rampart of God's house 

That she was standing on ; 
By God built over the sheer depth 

The which is Space begun ; 
So high, that looking downward thence 

She scarce could see the sun. 

It lies in Heaven, across the flood 

Of ether, as a bridge. 
Beneath the tides of day and night 

With flame and blackness ridge 
The void, as low as where this earth 

Spins like a fretful midge. 

She scarcely heard her sweet new friends : 

Playing at holy games, 
Softly they spake among themselves 

Their virginal chaste names; 
And the souls, mounting up to God, 

Went by her like thin flames. 

And still she bow'd above the vast 
Waste sea of worlds that swarm ; 

Until her bosom must have made 
The bar she lean'd on warm, 

And the lilies lay as if asleep 
Along her bended arm. 

From the fix'd place of Heaven, she saw 

Time like a pulse shake fierce 
Through all the worlds. Her gaze still strove 

Within the gulf to pierce 
Its path : and now she spoke, as when 

The stars sang in their spheres. 
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The sun was gone now. The curFd moon 

Was like a little feather 
Fluttering far down the gulf. And now 

She spoke through the still weather. 
Her voice was like the voice the stars 

Had when they sang together. 

" I wish that he were come to me, 

For he will come," she said. 
u Have I not pray'd in Heaven ? — oq earth, 

Lord, Lord, has he not prayed ? 
Are not two prayers a perfect strength? 
. And shall I feel afraid ? 

" When round his head the aureole clings, 

And he is clothed in white, 
I'll take his hand and go with him 

To the deep wells of light, 
And we will step down as to a stream, 

And bathe there in God's sight. 

" "We two will stand beside that shrine, 

Occult, withheld, nntrod, 
Whose Jamps are stirr'd continually 

With prayers sent up to God ; 
And see oar old prayers, granted, melt 

Each like a little cloud. 

" We two will lie i' the shadow of 

That HviDg mystic tree, 
Within whose secret growth the Dove 

Is sometimes felt to be, 
While every leaf that His plumes touch 

Saith His Name audibly. 

" And I myself will teach to him, 

I myself, lying so, 
The songs I sing here; which his voice 

Shall pause in, hush'd and slow, 
And find some knowledge at each pause, 

Or some new thing to know." 

(Ah sweet! Just now, in that bird's song, 

Strove not her accents there 
Fain to be hearken'd ? When those bells 

Possess'd the midday air, 
Was she not stepping to my side 

Down all the trembling stair?) ■ 

" We two," she said, " will seek the groves 

Where the Lady Mary is, 
With her five handmaidens, whose names 

Are five sweet symphonies, 
Cecily, Gertrude, Magdalen, 
Margaret, and Kosalys. 

" Oirclewise sit they, with bound locks 

And foreheads garlanded ; 
Into the fine cloth white like flame 
. Weaving the golden thread, 
To fashion the birth-robes for them 

Who are just born, being dead. 



" He shall fear, haply, and be dumb ; 

Then I will lay my cheek 
To his, and tell about our love, 

Not 'once abash'd or weak : 
And the dear Mother will approve 

My pride, and let me speak. 

" Herself shall bring ns, hand in hand, 
To Him round whom all souls 

Kneel, the unnumbered ransom'd heads 
Bow'd with their aureoles: 

And angels meeting us shall sing 
To their citherns and citoles. 

11 There will I ask of Christ the Lord 
Thus much for him and me : — 

Only to live as once on earth 
At peace — only to be 

As then awhile, for ever now 
Together, I and he." 

She gazed, and listen'd, and then said, 

Less sad of speech than mild, 
" All this is when he comes." She ceased. 

The light thrill'd past her, filled 
With angels in strong level lapse. 
Her eyes pray'd, and' she smil'd. 

( I saw her smile.) But soon their flight 
Was vague in distant spheres ; 

And then she laid her arms along 
The golden barriers, - 

And laid her face between her hands, 
And wept. (I heard her tears.) 



Of what use is it, we may be asked, that we should be .cor- : 
rect in our admiration of paintiog? Admiration is " a matter ; 
of taste," and why should we not please ourselves? For a. 

very strong reason Our capacity for enjoying 

life and applying its laws is proportionate to our perceptions 
and the development of our own powers. If we admire bad 
painting, we are stunting and debasing our intellect. If we 
admire the mannerism of the schools, we are becoming slaves ' 
to pedantry and triviality. If we learn the characteristics of the 
schools, let it be in order that by allowing for the special diffi- 
culties, the peculiar influences, and the personal tendencies 
under which the artist worked, we may the .better appreciate so 
much as there is of pure and genuine nature in his productions. • 
" One touch of nature makes the whole world kin." 

But the touch of nature may be concealed from us, if we do not 
remember how the foreign accent of different countries alters 
the tone of the voice. - Unless we remember the circumstances 
under which Giotto, Raphael, Titian, Rubens, Velasquez, Hoi- ■ 
bein, Hogarth, Gainsborough, Eetzscb, Biard, and Delaroche 
have severally worked, we shall not be able to appreciate that 
broad human power which they all possess, and which is to.be 
discerned through the artificial frame of every school.— National 
Magazine. (Eng.) 

By moderation — w,e mean a certain measure (modus) — within 
the recognized bounds of which every created thing must keep 
itself ; otherwise it can neither be healthy, nor true, nor beauti- 
ful. — /. S. Blackie. 



